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Lesson 1: Assumptions 

Many times in life you will have to make decisions or help make decisions 
when you ccnnot run a laboratory test to find out certainly what is the best 
choice to make* You must use your judgment. Often people get together 
to talk about what is best to do and then either agree or take a vote and abide 
by the decision of the majority on the policy to follow. Either way of 
arriving at a policy means making choices. 

Suppose that you were in the following situation and had to make a choice: 
The governor of your state has decided to honor the Most Useful Citizen 
of the community you live in. Your group is to make the final selection for 
your area, and you are to choose three people from the list of nominees. 

Here are the nominees from whom you are to select: 

Mrs. Arthur Brown. She did not finish high school; she married and brought 
up five children and three adopted refugee children. When her family 
was small she opened a kindergarten in her home for children of work- 
ing mothers and maintained it for five years. She led several Girl 
Scout troops, later worked with Cift Scouts as Den Mother. She has 
taught a Sunday School class for ten years and worked with the church, 
program for young people. Since her children grew up she fas^wcrisiwitr** 
the Welfare Program and the Juvenile Court and has taken orphaned 
children or children under the care of the Court into her home for short 
periods until they could be placed in permanent homes. She conducts 
sewing classes for the YWCA. 

Ralph Acres. He is a small business man who operates a cannery. He 

founded the local Association for the Encouragement of Small Businesses 
and is active on its policy board. In his cannery he follows the practice 
of employing local workers and buying fruits and vegetables from local 
producers. His company has developed a new process for preserving 
the vitamins in canned foods. 

Richard Jordan HI. He is a banker. He gives generously to charity and has 
endowed the city hospital. Fifteen years ago he created a fund to provide 
financial aid for students who would otherwise be unable to attend college. 
By authorizing loans he helped Mr. Acres to establish and develop his 
cannery. 

James Haggett. He is an artist with a growing reputation, though his work is 
not nationally known. He painted the murals in the new municipal building 
and became so actively interested in the program for building a new home 
for retired persona that he donated his services to design and decorate 
the chapel. 

Robert Adams. He is a young athlete who won two medals in the last Olympics 
- for distance running. He was voted by his fellow athletes one of the best 
representatives of America in the group. When he toured Russia later, 
he made many friends and was well received by Russian officials in 
Olympic celebrations because Of his modest manner and quiet friendliness 
He has just retumed from two years In the Poice Corps where Ms work 
in a small village in Pakistan was highly praised by Peace Corps adminis- 
trator*. 
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Dr. Mary Harper. She 2a a surgeon whose re»«a?£h in heart surgery led to 
a new operative technique that has saved many lives. She is currently 
devoting her time to a study of rheumatic fever and may be close to 
discovering an effective new treatment. 

Amos Marshall. He is a historian and archaeologist, professor of ancient 
history in the state university. When he wai on a Fulbrigfat fellowship 
in Greece fc I960, he accompanied an archaeological expedition to Egypt 
and was responsible for locating an unexplored site of ruins. The 
findings of this expedition have opened new possibilities for the study of 
ancient civilisations. 

Dorothy Trenton. She is unmarried, and to editor of the local newspaper, 
the Statesman, which she inherited from her uncle. She completely 
reorganized the paper and led various reform movements. Her efforts 
have been credited with bringing about the defeat of an entrenched 
political machine and the refbrm of the police department. Under her 
leadership the paper has led movements to bring about slum clearance 
mid projects to beautify the city and the state. 

Grant Beckman. He is a musician*** concert artist and composer. His 
best known works are piano concertos and two symphonies. > He has 
also gained a local reputation for interpreting music to non-musicians 
(the general public) through lecture recitals in schools and on the local 
television programs. 

Webster Jones. He is a high school physics .teacher. For the past twelve 
years he has cie voted his Saturdays to keeping the physics laboratory in 
the high school open for students who want to work on independent 
projects. A number of his students have been able to win scholarships 
partly as a result of his guidance and personal interest. 

Think about these ten people and the honor that is to be granted. See if 
you can form any opinion about which three best deserve to be selected as 
Most Useftil Citizens. Write down your tentative choices —or list the people 
in the order In which you think they should be chosen. 

When a group has to make a decision about a problem as youado now. 
they often want to discuss the decision. Sometimes you can save time by 
asking various members of the group to present a part of the problem, or one 
point of view, so that you can be sure all aides of the question tire considered. 
To make your choice of three people, you can hold a discussion that helps you 
look at each of the ten nominees in turn. Your teacher will help you arrange 
such a discussion. He or 6he will ask for volunteers or assign eleven members 
of the class to taka part, one of the eleven to act as -chairman. Each of the 
other tan wiU present the case of one of the persons nominated: one can explain 
why Mrs. Brown should or should not be among tbe three selected; someone 
else can express ajudgmentabout James Austin; and -so on . The speeches may 
hr two or three minutes each, depending onthstims youhave; you should plan 
time at the end tor members of the class not takinjf part in the discussion to ask 
questions. This kind of discussion is called a symposium. 
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You may want to ask some member of the class to be prepared to present 
ft critique of Ifoe rii souse lotvafter it is completed# end you will want to raise 
Home questions beforeyou begin about how eftch member of the dess can 
contribute effectively to making the final decision, whether he is chairman, 
one of the, speakers* er a listener who may have a question to raise. Here 
are some of the questions you may want to think about; 

For the; Chairman ; What is Ibe ctairmaa's function in this kind of 
discussion? Should he reoopiice the speakers? Should he express any 
opinion hiinself? Should he recognise the people who want to ask qasttm? 

For tbe ftsiknjff What point of view can the speaker take about is persnr 
ne is considering? Has he more than one possibility? Can he take sides, 
recommending that the nominees he prefers be selected and that those 
he opposes hot be chosen? Can he suggest both reasons for and reasons 
against ? How can he make his position clear? How should he prepare 
what he wants to say? How important is it that he stay within his time 
limit? How can he be helped to use no more than his allotted time? 

Would a time keeper be a good idea? Where should the timekeeper sit? 

For the List eners ; What shouldyou listen for in the speeches? Should 
you m&Ke notes? write down questions to raise later? Should you write 
while the speaker is talldng? When it Is time for question s; Should you 
stand to ask your question? How should* you ba^in your question— by 
mentioning at once the speaker to whom it is addressed? Can you make 
any suggestions about stating the question? What is the responsibility of 
the listeners? 

0 ' 

Managing the Discussion; Where should the members of the efr.mposiuim 
sit? Shouidthey stand to speak? Where should the chairman sit? 

After the symposium and the question period, you may want to think 
again about your own choice of three people to be honored. Review your list 
in the light of the judgments you have heard expressed. K ks everybody agreed 
on the persons who should be chosen? If not, you may want to reflect about why 
opinions differ. Can you see any principles on which choices have been made?" 
If differences have struck you, this might be a good time to consider the basis 
of choice. People make decisions because of what they believe is right. These 
belief son which you and everyone else bass judgments may be called as sump* 
tiona. Can: you compile a list of the assumptions that members of the cfcss seem' 
to mttke? Does everyone in the class work from the same assumptions? 

Before the class nakee a final decision and takes a vote on the three 
persons who are to go to Washington, you might like to talk over the selection 
in a different kind of discussion. Again your teacher will help you organise it. 
From the members of the class who did not participate in ths symposium he 
wiffkppoint (or accept volunteers) a group of five Or sic to act as a panel, 
consider the views expressed, and recommend a decis ion. This group, too, 
will need a chairman^ You have had experience before with small graip or 
panel discussions, but you might want to review the function of Hie panel 
members, the chairman, and the listeners. How is tbs purpose now different? 
What duties does the chairman of this group have? What dities do the members 
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6£the panel have? the listener* ? This discussion should alao allow time 
at the eiuMbr questions or comments from the rest of the class. 

NOWfOd are ready tovke. The chafcrmanof thepanel may can out the 
nlmii on/ tat list bae at -*■' time arid ^ for each of 

$£ direar ycd thinkibc^ If thretfniutnec receive a cle ar 

ma j6*iiy on the first vote, you have made a decision quickly. If not you may 
need to vote again on some of the list. Write on the board the names of those 
who do have a majority vote, and repeat the count for each of the others until 
you can agree on three. When you have been able to agree, your group has 
arrived at a decision on a difficult problem. 

WRITING ASSIGNMENT 

You' may find that you agree completely with the choice of the majority- - 
or you may disagree violently. In either case, you may want a chance to reviev 
your deciifori and express your own opinion. Decide whether you think the 
decision is wise according to your principles and write a paper that explains 
your view. You may want to state the assumptions on which you base your 
judgment, and you will of course want to give your reasons* If you disagree 
with any of the selections^ turn in m minority report explaining why you think 
the group made a mistake. Whatever you conclude, you have thought through 
a problem; you have examined your assumptions, and you have reasoned to 
a conclusion. 



Lesson 2: Patterns of Deductive Thinking 

' / 

You have seen in the discussion you held in the first lesson that assump- 
tions are important in arriving at decisions. When we try to understand what 
other people are saying, we must understand what assumptions they are making 
and we must understand our own assumptions. If we disagree with others 
(or they disagree with us), we can profit by checking the assumptions on which 
each one is basing his arguments. 

In selecting the Most Useful Citizens to be honored you worked from 
assumptions about what kind of person is most useful to society, and what 
kind of service is more important than another kind. You may have believed, 
for example, that the most useful people are those who help young people. 

Or yob. may have belie ved th&tthemoet useful? are those who contribute to art 
and culture. If you selected Mrs. , Brown first as worthy of an award you may 
have been following a reasoning pattern like this: 

The most useful citizens are those who help young people. 

Mrs. Brown has helped young people more than any of the other nominees 

Therefore Mrs. Brown should be chosen. 



• 
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If you selects R^rtAdezw, the athlete, can you see what reasoning 
patternyou Hollowed How was your first statement different? 

* * * ' ' • 1 * ' 7T . jy* V t* . * « * <. •’ ^ 

In every selection, you were doing deductive reasoning; you were 
puttingtogethSr two. assumptions and drawing an in/erence , or a conclusion. 
The assumption* tybu put together in such -m- pattern of reasoning are called - 
premises. . 



I. 

Deductive reasoning can follow several different patterns. In the 
example you have just examined, the first premise stated a general principle . 
(The most useful citizens are thbse who help young people), and the second 
premise stated a particular instance that fitted the principle (Mrs. Brown 
helped young people more than any' of the other nominees). The conclusion 
followed that what was true of the general principle was also true of the 
particular instance. In the kind of reasoning we must do constantly about 
everyday affairs, working from premises to conclusions is necessary. It 
we take care to examine carefully the assumptions (premises) we use and the 
relationships between them, we are better able to decide whether our conclu- 
sions are justified. .First we must look at our assumptions to see what evi- 
dence they are based on. If the members of your class disagreed about the 
selection of people to be honored, they may have been reasoning from different 
assumptions* and the final decision depended on some sort of agreement in 
the group about which assumptions to accept a a workable in making the choice. 

Looking at some simple reasoning patterns may help you see how con- 
clusions follow from related premises. What conclusions can you draw from 
each of these sets of premises? (Do gg| write the answers in this book. Put 
them on a separate sheet of paper. ) 

A. All the members of this class are sophomores. 

John is a member of this class. 

Therefore John . . . . 



B. Each member of the class is a sophomore. 
John is a member of this class, 

Therefore John 9 . . 



C, A&y member of this class is eligible to participate. 
;« Jhim is ^ member of this class. 

, . < '* V ' t ' f ' *>) *, t ~ * * ' ' * f y . i *■ ^ 

Therefore John ... 
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setflike 



wmmm or wt$ m im&Sm wr 5 nMne •«t j %ona*«4 * the 

Sis* 1 '!* shown to belong to the set "those who are sophomores"; if John 
belongs tothe claja set, he also belongs to the sophomores set. You might 
picture it liketWs: ' ' *' 



Patterns B and C are the same, 
may participate. ” 




gh in C the larger set.is "people who 



In our reading and conversation we seldom find reasoning patterns set 
out like these in three clear statements put in order as first premise, second 
premise, ahd theh conclusion. Frequently the pattern appears in statements 
like 



1. Of course he like bones; he's a dog. 

2. John must he a sophomore; he's in our class. 

3. That milk has begun to sour; it won't teste good. 

4. You will be tired tomorrow; you're sitting up too late. 

Cad you find the premises in each of these statements ? First identify the 
conclusion in each one, and then fee whether you can state the premises. 

. ■» f - 

Finding the premia ea in these examples is not too difficult; in each you 
were Working on the principle thlt What is true of the entire set is true of the 
particular insbnce. In each of these examples the first premise was not qual- 
ified: that IS, It bS&ait #itft tbid determiner all (AH dogs like bones; All the 
members of this class are sophomores). ItTIIdn't allow for any exceptions. 

U Sup^B. the Owt pr«mi.e 

me members of ^mS Slass are sophomores. Could you then be sure 
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^-^fe^res/ "How does mis change the possibilities for conclusions? 

thantt is if the fire 
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remember.. you learnedfo recoaniseDrobability in statements. . You learned 

that n 6t msnt*a 

instances: most reliable statements are concerned with what is probably 
true or po^ibly triie^ or "lilwly i li be^nze of a few Instances . 

When the premises are Qualified, or dealwith probabjllities, howls the conclu- 
sion affected?^ WB if ^V|^^^de1foxn'eablt^^^iremises in the follow- 
ing examples? <Write the answers on a separate sheet. Do not write in this 
* f ' x &***-'?} c**»t fusions rztw&rt''*?; vrw-TLv .* 

’ '• 7 r v *.• th"fri v. ; * - w ..'5 >u ~ h.‘i •’ c. • : 



U'f ?'U 



l.< Stu^nte wbo misbehave inas&ihbly should be punished; 



; v? v Some etudents 

/ * ' v 

Therefore . . .. . 






in the asSembly today. 






2, Most juniors take American History* 
Mary is a junior. 

Therefore , , , , . 



** - * 



3* Plays that Mr. Brown directs are usually good, 

Mr, Brown directed Hie play that we are going to see tonight. 



, Therefore . . . • 

“ < Ml -s ' ' ' • » ♦ - , * * * i « * „ ■ ' f ' - * J! 

Canyou also see the pattern when it is not presented in this order? 
m statements you hear or read you are more likely to find the reasoning 
expre ssed in such sentences as these: 

1, Let’s wait till summer to make our camping trip when the weather 
is better; : " r •" ' 



2#.. He’s probably a Catholic; he’s an Irishman* 

3, This dresi may be damaged; it’s on half-price sale* 



Can you identify the premises in these examples? 



Problcnwlnthe * 

? • C>> *■ ‘ * v 7 : 



// 
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.ely, reasoning is not always sound; Have you ever heard 

df ® w? th.5 iruih ci ih. : pc*# :*Hr r 

^ sopiiomore; naturally, 

he’s a show-off* 



2. He must be richj he drives a Cadillac* 



•8* 



3* - The ear ; jd«&d-pf^ top fMtr teenage <Wy?r, no doubt. 

4* I^tb^ cckiraes ar^ho^d; I dbri J t lika atudying history. 

5. Jane is" in the hot ors clas*;she mu&t be an A student, 

.... 6,, Caesarwasa tyraht 10 he deservediobe hilled. 

If you do not accept the. conclusions in these sentences, can you decide why 
they are faulty? . Try to set them up as, premises and conclusions and look care 
fully at the sthtemsatA ; J$i^e is die problem in each one? Can you form 
any principles that help you decide how to evaluate a conclusion? If the 
conclusion is acceptable, what must be true of the first premise? or the 
second premise? 

Even when ypu can accept both premises in a pattern of reasoning you 
m\y not be willing to accept the ccnchision^ Sometimes the problem is not 
in the premises themselves but in the relationship between the statements. 

Would you accept the conclusions in theae pfetterns: 

✓ / " 

. ^ w b r 

• 1, All dogs like bones; my cat also likes bones, therefore my cat must 
be a dog. 

2. All ftbe members of this clastv are spph ©mores; John is not a member 
of this class; therefore he must notbe a sdphomore. 

3. He can’t be rich; he drives ah old Ford, and rich people always 
drive new cars, 

4. All aophomores study biology and history; Greg studies biology 
and history, sp he must be a sophomore. 

EXERCISE 

Write out the four sentences above in the form of a reasoning pattern 
with premises and conclusion. 

Now look carefully at the statements. Can you explain why the conclu-:’ 
sions are not acceptable? 



"7 ' 7' ; . ^ .... .n • ; 

Somethbeji reasoning patterns depend on compariions fwm which con- 
clusions general 

principle and fitting an instance to it they set forth" analogies and imply that 
in siznilar situn^ons^he r niune principle bolds true. Again the. acceptability 
of .the conclusion depends the relaticmship 

birtweph them^ ' ' 
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Hi^;Schppl;itt Hodad City has successfully financed stu- 
dent activities by charging each student a fee for an activity ticket. 

Zif ilVi'Si fj. \ !t1 rr: V*' r* : *jf j - - ^ : ; 

: n . ^^18? ifllikeWashin^ - 






ri iQ- : . . :Jv. ^Therefore ^e can fiaance our student activities by charging each 
studcu^afee for wiLactivifyticket. 



;B« /Anyone who wants to play basketball well must understand the 
game and learn how to manage the ball. 

Learning to play the piano is like learning to play basketball. 

Therefore anyone who wants to play the piano well must under- 
stand music anddevelop bis skill by practice. 



I /, ' y ^ m ~ , s . : y , - ' ,* « 

In these reasoning patterns, where is the analogy stated? If the con- 
clusions ate tr ue, must the premises also be true? Now look at two more 
patterns-also biased on analogy. If you do not accept the conclusions, can 
yod explain why not ? 

should not change horses in the middle of the stream. 

> r i : ■; ■ V(. „ 

Our country is in a crisis like that of a horseman crossing a stream. 

•A, V.,. - . .... 

Therefore we should reelect the President. 

ho 

It is accepted practice for famous people to have autobiographies 
written, for them by ghost writers. * 



Studentswhohavepapers assigned in a course are like people who 
wantto publish autobiographies . 



Therefore students should be allowed to turn in papers written for them 
by someone else. 



V:u\ ;.^heff j^sti ofthesetwo examples was used during World War H by 
y^jU^Sypeppteu^ President Franklin D. Roosevelt; it 

mig$t<»nceiya^ ofcrieUother than wars. Many people 

r$j<e^ej£|^ reasc«ing; ^ are you objecting 

totKemajpr premisejtheminpr premise ? orboth? If you object to the conclu- 
sion in the second example, which premises are you questioning? 

X. .& gga&p '$& / stme vio;c»n*T/ VA - - - •, >; *- 

-*amel?dSKd$ ® lia a reasoning pattern based on analogy, 

situatiens^e The 

^#pgy*^as/.ypu ;i ha^ ii:«a exir^ely^lwafta^ 

r^j^onijag^tt ciu»ot ttrictly,be 'a^ can- clarify ideas, 

form *ny general principles to test 

the ra inanalogies ? 



^ ; ,V-_ . • : ; i t =- - _. - 

%5/s^s^^ e^oiJbn* Is tt»tin 
spoken pr/Tffjftten^Wtaa ieajjjgtg||fef 

One-premise may be.omitted,; orthe r^ader,;jn» he.lefkto infer the^epnclu 

ig^^ ed wiM .w ariM* «nd 

In tte reasofflng. . 



Supply the mtesfogpremiseforeach of the -foUowin g and then evaluate 






A, old enough to vote. 

B, John Actaifc^ ite.,wusi fahve passed French 2. 

C* He*U kndw thi i^#er; tiie’W ft teacher, 

D, He*sh fobtbs^ Ke couldn't get; lOOjin that test without 

cheating. 



1 * ;. 
* . < 



Exercised 






Accepting* negative conclusion from absence of evidence to support 
it is another problem, ^hich of the following ji^tements ywi think make 
this ndstfSeif/ 5 .-.^ u ~., ,. r iV .- v 

A. . Nobody believes that the World is flat; jLdon't know anybody who does. 

B. Peq^Ie have tried. for y^ars to fly without ah airplane; it can never. 

. bedone, ‘ v '„ \- r : 

C. Nobody my age goes, to bed at eleven o’clock; I shouldn’t have to. 

D. Wby do we have to hold basketball practice every afternoon? We 
haven't lost a game ill year. 



in 



A ifcioi in decisions 

th^ wahe^^^^^i#^ if. m Woasohihgihat seeto to determine the 



c^ie^or jcauseji W.1- # ^ au8 ®* and 

r Suits ybii Oih dk>hie couries>f ic$ioh^rihely/ Here;areaome examples of 

See if you can 



decide 

-J/T »-*sv** *F?** 



: tor, ^ui|i^^Ju'cari i^tbUsh; 




creamed tuns oh toast, and a fiakH ot milfc 

wich, a coke, and tuna salad, Ted Jotonv had eaten lhult ealad, a milk shake. 



Kai A \l2TZ^-J£ljK 
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sure of the causa? If not, what other possibilities might you investigate? 
What could you set up as a criterion for investigating possible causes? 



2, On the same trip, Mike Jones, who has eaten a hamburger, potato 
chips, fruit saliu^and a mffic shake, did not become sick. What added 
weight does this information give to your hypothesis? What criteria 
could you establish here? 

3, On Thursday, when themes were due, Paul told the teacher tot - 
he could not turn in his paper because someone had held him up with a 
gun on the way to school and taken his paper from him, He would need 
more time to write the paper again. The teacher rejected his explanation 
as fantastic, and said she would have to penalize him for turning in a 
late paper. Would you agree with the * . teacher? What other possible 
causes would you want to investigate? 

4, In a discussion of why Huck Finn ran away from his father, one 
student said that because Huck ran away at the same time as Jim, it was 
obvious tot he went because Jim had persuaded him. Another student 

‘ contended that Huck left home to go down the river because he and Tom 
Sawyer had become wealthy. What cautions should you observe in assigning 
causes and effects? 

5, Every night, now, I used to slip ashore, towards ten o'clock at 
some little village, and buy ten or fifteen cents* worth of meal or bacon 
or other stuff to eat; and sometimes I lifted a chicken that warn't roosting 
comfortable, and took him along. Pap always said, take a chicken when 
you get a chance, because if you don't want him yourself you can easy 
find somebody tot does, and a good deed ain't ever forgot, I never see 
pap when he didn't wart the chicken himself, but tot is what he used to 
say, anyway. 

Mornings, before daylight, I slipped into corn fields and borrowed a 
watermelon, or a mushmelon, or a punkLn, or some new corn, or things 
of that kind. Pap always said it warn't no harm to borrow things, if you 
was meaning to pay them back^ sometime; but the widow said it wam't 
anything but a soft name for stealing, and no decent body would do it, Jim 
said he reckoned the widow was partly right and pap was partly right; 
so the best way would be for us to pick out two or throe things from the 
list and say we wouldn't borrow them any more— then he reckoned it 
wouldn't be no harm to borrow the others. So we talked it over all one 
night, drifting along down the river, trying to make up our minds whether 
to drop the watermelons, or the cartiKhpes, or the mushmelons, or what. 

But towards daylight we got it all settled satisfactory, and concluded to 
drop crabapples and p'simmons. We warn't feeling just right, before tot, 
but it was all comfortable now, I was glad the way it come out, too, be- 
cause crabapples aint ever good, and the p 1 simmons wouldn't be ripe 
for two or three months yet, 

Mark Twain, The Adventures of Huckleberry 

Finn 

What cause does Huck give for the decisions he and Jim made? Supply his 
missing causes. What is the difference between rational thinking and 
rationalizing? 
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£» Abby rii^frg for a cliss office naidthat he should be elected because 
he would see would do away with money raising drives and that 

the class wtMldbpend mote inoney on tne junibr prom* What incongruity in 
his causes f \ to ..be suspicious of him? 

ASSIGNMENT ^R^WRITINLG . . 

. . .-Si' . - Ttr-' '- •••; ' 

Yoii have examined three kinds of reasoning patterns that people use 
constancy in making decisions or arriving at conclusions* In each, you have 
seen that -itis important td recognize the assumptions on which inferences or 
conclusionsare arriyed at. Yqu have seen that these pattems are used every 
day, and that the^appear ih speaking ahd writing; you can see this even more 
clearly if you th^k back oyer some of the literature you have read. In Julius 
Caesar , for example; Shakespeare’s characters use these same reasoning 
patterns to, decide what they want to do or think they ought to do. This assign- 
ment will give you an opportunity to examine Some of the reasoning that leads 
to action in the play. As you read the following examples, look for the premises 
and the conclusions. Remember that sometimes the premises are not actually 
stated; you may have tp supply one, or you may have to supply the conclusion. 

Here are some examples of reasoning from Principle and instance: 

1, Cassius says to Brutus: 

Men at some time are master* of their fates. 

The fault,, dear Brutus, lies not in our stars. 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 



M 






1 



2 0 Caesar says of Cassius; 

Such men as. he be never at heart's ease 
Whiles they behold a greater than themselves. 
And therefore are they, very dangerous. 



IERIC 



fllffllRMMJ ,v 



3, Caesar iays of Cassius: 

* * > » ^ ( • 

Yond Cassius hals a lean and hungry look; 
lip thinks tPQ;much, such men are dangerous. 



" r t; r* 
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%:pmu0: am, w Career: 
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Wt i-tv' f-'f* +lt 

feu Xhikk tk^ \q sg\. - i.-y •’ 

mm- i&mm w*r, 

Whereto the climbemipwerd turna hie fece; 
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But when he once attains the upmost round, 

>'■ ' • • • " - v 

- He . then unto the ladder turns hie back. . 

*n VOV’Y 1 '^-TLSK-.^ --•“ 



*>. .* ^5 
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did aacerid. 
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Our lejjflontf ere brimful, our cause, is ripe. 
The enemy incxweth eve*# 4*7* ... 
We^^t tfar height, -are ready to decline. 
There ll a tide Id the* jd^rs bf men -’• ; 

- *» i » , ' " . z ••A-* 1 * • * * \ '-- * - - - - . ' u - 

'wM^-’tihe^ $§al W^SPi *° 

•-rv ■ * -’v' ' ' ' - * ; ^ ' ; A . 

Omitted, Mil the life ;" 



•* * V*' 

Is bound in shallows andin mUeriee t 

■ * ; ' r>^ 7'^ f <ra-v r r Off* v * ' 

: (Stu!d|i fulls ea are' we how afloat,, ’ 

And we must take the current #hen It serves 

s * ’ 

Ch* lose our ventures. 



Here i& an example of reasoning by cause and effect: 
6. Cassius says to Cascar 

And Why should Caesar he 4 tyrant then? ’ 
Poot haKr 1 know he would not be a wolf 
7 -: A But thathe sees the liomans are Sit' sheep; 



•% , Wh 



;i ,He were 119. lionwere t^qt Homans hinds, 



Pre^ltM W^ichih 






Nowthat vouteow something about reasoning, you may be able to decide 

^j^jj|^^c1iis.<w based on 




e premlees* . Chpose the 








rtht^cWffion' Ma-t.^ g hod. ‘TliU'-iii#'i(lllHffiiAf 

.^^ ibiSc llw eonelutloa is juctfifocb You should b« able to explain in a abort 
pt^r ^y yb« b«UM* it la, br ia not. ; 






In order to explaib your opthlofi and aupport it, you will need to review 
yourreaians cireftilly. Doyou ftod the premises acceptable? G»fW 
explitin why or why not ? Are the premises related so that the conclusion 
folio#*? Yfjtoydbire- -sbr* ofyourreasoos, write your paper to explain 
your ideas. Make the reasons as clear as possible; use examples where you 
need them. Reread your paper when you have finished to catch mechanic^ 
errors. If time permits, you may be able to read and discuss the papers in 
class. 



Each decision mat people make presents different problems. Although 
probiemsrequiring dedsions vary greatly, among the most fregient are 
problems of Ikct (What is true?); problems of value and vafce~ judgmen t (what 
is vakible orimportanf frh and problems of jx>iicy (what: should we dp?). You 
may profit from looking at each kind of problem separately^ tfipughwome 
decisions combine two or more of the types. Manytimea people argue over 
facts thatare clearly established and can be easily checkedi such as whether 
aachoolwonlta opening football game five years agP* Although you may have 
fun tryingto deduce the answerby remembering that tMs was tbs year you 
lost every game and therefore must have lost this one, really theee questions 
call for little effort in problem solving on anyone's part; the quickest and most 
sensible way to solve the problem isto stop arguing and cbeck ypur yearbook 
to see what is corrects Sometimes Jou ^nay need to make dedslmui that 
involve both fact and value judgment. For example, a jury trying to decide 
whether Madame X was guilty of murder in the first degree would need to 
go through the following steps: ; 

Anyone of sound mind who kills another person with malice aforethought 

is guilty of murder in the first degree. 



Madame X, of sound mind and with malice aforethought, killed Mr, Y, 



therefore Madame X is guilty of murder in the first degree, 
if you were the district attorney: 

U Which statement would ypu expect the members of me jury to accept most 
readily? 

2, Which atatement seta forth theeohclus ion? 

* * * # 

* " 0 * ' t * ' ' 

8i Where would the burden of me district attorney's proof lie? 



* ' ; i * y \ 

* ' e m 

If you Wbre the defenseattorney: ^ * 

■ What^ possible kindi df defeiwe c^mld you investigate?; Examine the second 
primise. What three perts could ypu pro ve or disprove? What two qualifiers 
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of the subject noun phrase can you identify.? Could these two parts be proved 
or dlsptvved conchasively? 



TV ^ 



5. 'Vaitpurtr. 



premise <tould you prove or disprove with facts? 
0. * 



. «■ . f .. . ■ _■ f . 

6 ;v; 

4 , 

Everyo^jwould agree on tw*> points: 1) If Madame X had not 

beentatom At v ibfc tbmdjdf tl^;ixnirdlr # or 2) if |piri|^|ii not been com- 
nd^e^*j(5M;^ta;^^be : ^'orinie. T^e.^^.'ihay be eatab- 

lishable. 9^**^** ofthiirsdrt are constantly being disputed in law courts, 
and deciaionaare juries on pi^lmi of this kind. 



'Cr*spy, r _ 

, \ 



Tlte daoueir of fact to, jomping to. conclUilQne or mtototer- 

TVimssvLfcvdk: :.8fiai8 ft> Ijii . to, which 



fictional dete cftyes de$tioe whathaa happened from the^detiiii he has observed 
or ipA<^/3)l4^ The following passage from the Sherlock 

HOhhei ^ ‘‘TheSped^^ Conan Doyle shows the 

famous defective at workV As you read it, see whether you find his conclu- 
sions reasonable: 




before you reached the station." 

"'"■' a 'Violent start, and sMLred h^ bewilderment at my com- 



_ ^ .|8j^',hdf jTeee* " said he, soothingly, bending forward and petting 
her f^r^in. "Weshall soonset matters right, 1 have no doubt. You have 
come in ly train this morning, \ see, ** 

"You know me, then?” 

, "NO, but I observe the second half of a return ticket in the palm of your 
left j^ove. You must have started early, and yet you had a good drive in a dog- 

panion. 

1 '"There Id do mystery, my dear xnkdfme, " said he, smiling, '‘The left 
arm of your jacket is spattered with mud in no less than seven places. The 
marks are perfectly freih.. There is no vehicle save a dog-cart which throws 
up nwd m tl#t;^y,;;theii bMy wbe^ybu sft^tt-tBa iefi^hind Side of the driver. " 

yo«, br.to he le*yto* out ■ 

ether pof ,it»i« wtptohetion* of .deteile? Hu the author made the eltuation aeem 

P>e#ii»e’ '*■ 









You might like to think over the kind of deductions made by your favorite 
book or TV detective, Doss he work from unlikely assumptions or jump to 
conclusions? 

We reason about questions of fact more often than we realise; we accept 
or rejeetittemispreMnted *nd ws-accept or reject conclusions 

proAicti 4^aOR!0hee.ttoiW^Wje ahould buy, When fbould we believe and when 
should we not? When should we accept the conclusion and when resist? Con- 
sider these advertisements, and see what you think: 





1* Bt couldn't take bin ogres off you** all evening, Ltte-Glo Eye 
Make-Up made, the brfui&nce of ydur eyes an exciting fact— the 

dsdoti the aoK'&ik gleem ofLtts*Glo jet on 
your lasbei picked up tile fecial you-hess of grour personality and 
• made ttsparkle, Gave you confidence. He didn't know how grou made 
grew# eyes so expressive. You could have told him, but you didn't. 

You just looked-backst him, and the. flattery of Ltt**Glo Eye Make-Up 
kept your eyes shining all evening, . • 

2* Come and look. See these impressive leather bags with grour 
American agree. They're worth seeing— not just because you'll like the 
sophisticated color too**, the .kind ofAmerican stylishness you appro- 
cuds, ft's more then that. You'll feel proud. Red white and blue 
proud. Nowhere sles in the world can you eee luggage like this. 

Genuine leather, Solidbimss fastenings, Expert tooling, Finished 
seams. Every detail shows American perfection of egaftmanshift-- 
American care is what maims owningor giving Adams luggage so much 
more exciting, so much more satisfying, Visit your Adams dealer. 

He has the newest f ashions in all leather goods. Look at them with your' 
American eyes. You'll see beauty in every line. 

How much is fact in these advertisements? What conclusions are 
you expected to draw? Do you think they are justified? For what 
reasons are grou asked to buy Ltte-Glo Eye Make-Up or Adams luggage? 
Are the "facte" informing or misleading the reader? 



EXERCISE 

Bring to data an advertisement that asks you to draw a conclusion 
and be prepared to explain to the class whether the conclusion is justified. 
If the gjl is misleading, you should plan to explain why. 



Sometimes writers purposely use faulty reasoning in questions of 
fact to create humor, Aa selection by Robert Benchley that follows 
goes amusingly astray. Even though you will undoubtedly recognise 
that the author arrives at an unacceptable conclusion, how he leads grou 
there is not so readily apparent. See If grou can find the error in 
Benchlegr'e reasoning, 

p » ♦ 

"Do Insects Think?" 
by Robert Benchlty 



(For tex^ see Do Insects Think?" by Robert Benchlty from 
The Bend dev Roundup, selected fcy Nathan Benchley; Harper 
4 Sow, Hew YoriC 1922,) 



3. W&s#. 5*f y> • ?- -;' ^ ■-■>.- - ^ •• « : 

. f. 




3 * Wi|t «rrort !a catuol mioidag do 70a Hod? 
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U til wtat ordfr do tvfnU occur In th# article? 
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3, What action of Benchiey's did the wasp repeat? 

4. HOW is the 
Style 



; ; * 






•; v h 



1# Wha&i§£ths^^ 

2, Much of the MratOr “aris es f romincongruity, over-simplification, and . 

unde£fta£e.^ each of these do you find in the selection? 

■ , • a • 

3. ,-What words and phrases appear to give EencMeyhs writing an air of 
avt]^^r'%hat qualifiers help to suggest careftil scholarship? 

' --«* t *> /i u Vj5iv3?i V*-^ ; *v^v ? r > t *■ * . * t c - * * *? ' ~ * - 

i ** «•!».'? > JSh*« , .'kWh ii W<V h -*/ - ' - - * 

OPTIONAL WRITING ASS1GNMEMT r ., 



ve sas* a, c 'iihi-.i'j., t.i c- Tx'fi ;<■.>.! 

Some members Of the clhcs might be interested in creating and solving 
a mystery- ^ Suppose that ypu have just move d into anold house and at the 
bac&of one of the closets you have discovered a box containing the following 
Items? f1 ; * ' r rv *,xn . £*•*: ■ % V /:-•*, *> _• • ' 






JU 



a bundle of letters with a yellowed telegram on top 
atompicture ' 

awitheredroee . 
atattered theater program 
a heayy, old-fashioned l ocket with a blue stone 
See hew manyof these items you can weave into your story. 



Lesson 4; Value Judgments 



A i; 



■i* ?* 



t' ’* ~j ' i * . ' , , c * 

As you have already seen, many decisions require more than a scrutiny 
of the make some sort of evaluation— judge the impor- 

tance or worth of an activity, or an object, or a person. Anyone who must 
make a^pisgDn basedonay^ must either setup Ms ; own 

criteriaformeasur^ <>r else accept criteria already set up by some- 
one else, 

• fag »4oll»^ tiie reasoning of "A writer as 

he discusses a prohlem of values and offers the solution he thinks should be 
accept^. hi, cpit,rla for 
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"Wtet Dora Vlol«nc. Say About Man?" 

by Joseph Wood Krutch 5 

(For text. see ‘What Does Violence Say About Men?", 
Saturday Review . Bitreb 24, 1965,' pp. 18-19.) 

Q U ESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 



Sobsta^e: 



In fdUowiog Krutch’s reasoning about scientific experiments in educatioq, 
youmayCbd it heSpfol to put the arguments into reasoning patterns. U 
you work out the ftMnrars to the following s remembex 

to use a separate sheet. Do not write in the book. 



1. Krutch questions the reasoning of some science teachers and 
laboratory physiologists in America. Can you see the process he' says 
t)ugra?«udig? If you arraiage the premises and the conclusion in a 

patter what would be the second premise: 

•a 

Today in America any cruelty seems" justified if it can be 
said to be done in the interests of science. 



(Second Premised , • 



Biological starvation kits may be justified as educational. 



2. He attacks this reasoning in a number of ways: 

A. What is the effect of bringing in the references to Charles 
Darwin and Thomas Huxley? How does this help his attack? 



B« In paragraph 4 Krutch usas an argument that can ba stated 
in the pattern of premises and conclusion. See if you can supply 
its first premise: 

/ • 

(First premise). • » 

Some-laboratory workers might have a touch of sadism or be 
callous because of familiarity with suffering* . 

Therefore some bill regulsting the treeimest of laboratory 

animals should be passed. 

« 




* 



f 




(Second premise), 



Therefore American scientists should not feel hampered by similar con* 
trols. 









tVhat do^Krutch gain byincludingthe names of the four English 

" .V* ; ; ‘ v . ’ ' ' ‘ ~ 

E. What premised Krutch say Any experimenter should be able to 
support before starting any experiment requiring vivisection? 



3, Is Krutch opposed to all vivisection? What is his position? 

4. What values does Krutch think have changed throughout history? How have 
men changed in what they consider important or necessary? 



5. What value-judgments of modern society does Krutch make? 



Structure 

1. HOw does Krutch make clear the relationship between paragraph 1 and 
paragraphs? 

2. How is paragraph 10 related to paragraph 1? 

Style 



1. What is the effect of the opening paragraph? How does the author use this 
effected advantage in the next paragraph? 

2. In what ways are the two situations alike? How are they different? 

3. Why does the author put the word educational in quotation marks in par- 
agraph?? ^ 

4. What reasons can you see for including the quotation from "The Ancient 

Mariner*"? What is the- tone Of the -refaction that Krutch imagines a student 
x^g^ make tothis question? What effect does the author get by using the word 
critters ? \ - :h 

5* What effect does he get by using of course and but in paragraph 4? or 
perhaps, in the last line of paragraphed? 



ASSIGNMENT FOR WRITING 



You have explored value-judgments of people in the first part of this 
unit and value-jedgments of society in this lesson* The same. principles you 
may have discovered in considering what is valuable and what is important can 
b e applied to farailiar subjects* You can profit from applying them in eval- 

have observed for yourself* You might consider one of 
a cBbpl^tlie activities of the student councill or One of 
your school clubs. Or youmay select an activity or a custom of your finally 
tha| you think is important. See if you can explain in your paper why the 
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activity you have selected is valuable, and how it reflects attiftides in the stu- 
dents that are worthy and important. You may, if you like, take a stand 
like Krutch's and explain why the activity is not valuable --why the attitudes 
it reflects are not worthy and should not be approved. As you plan your paper, 
think through your reasons carefully; check the assumptions you are making 
about what is valuable. Then explain as clearly as you can. Remember to 
proofread your paper carefully for mechanical errors before you turn it in. 



Questions of value, as you have seen in the Krutch essay, frequently 
lead naturally into discussions of policy . If an activity is valuable, we may 
imply or positively state that it should be put into action, or perhaps be 
enlarged and improved. If an activity is not valuable, we often go on to suggest 
that it should be discontinued or changed. 

What policy is Krutch advocating? Has he directly stated what he thinks 
should be done, or does he imply the action he thinks should be taken? How 
does his discussion of values suggest the policy he believes would be proper? 

In discussions about what is best to do, you may often find statements 
using if- then : if we do this, then we may expect- - -. Which of the modal 
auxiliaries would you expect to find in the then statement? can? should? 
will? 

Krutch does not use if -then statements to advocate a policy directly, bi t 
his idea might be put into such a' sentence. See if you can construct it. What 
would the if statement be? What would the then statements be? Now try mak- 
ing the if statement negative: If we do not adopt this policy- - and construct 
the thenstatements. How are the then statements different? 



OPTIONAL WRITING ASSIGNMENT 

Remembering what we have said about values and policy, convert your 
last paper on values into a discussion of policy; explain what ought to be done 
about the problem you discussed, and give your reasons. 
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INTRODUCTION 

What is real sad what is true? Where d o you Sad reality sad where 
do you look tor truth? SotSfiidcas jre accept and others we reject. What 
is ate standard that influence! us to' choose? 

to thahurly-fcwrf; sr daily iMmMMm 

• — " ^ Yourpeetexpari- ^ 

bde#, , 




hare wean* 

youare 
to how it 



an. unfamUi a r 




you are alone with an ids* ’*end gdi may be 



in which the use of language makes 3g^_ 
it* You may bccmI a new idea because a writer ha a efrfflfaUy tuut npoo 



ou my accent a new idea because a writer nas SKunuuy nuwupjw 
ideas already familiar toyouorbe<attif e be basso orgmited the details, 
structured the sentences,, or e hoaen tbi words thatyou can sense the ring 
ol truth in the new 



In this unit youwtUbp^ro opportanity to examine wijw in which 
writers hare presented unfamiliar Ideas to their readers, some by re« 
creeiingthe^ by projecting the fwt&re* 
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WheaMerfthi^i^^ of Londoo wa* * |«h<tH 

some years ago, H m baileflaaiPSooi^^ maminterestiaff 

thingea^^ 

complish this taskwa* no mean feat, for actual records of the tbuttr 
of thetime were aotat all planUM aid record* of Sbakeepear* the man 
almoat nonexistent* Ik was necessary, therefore, to piecetcgether 
soaDgrblta of information to arrive** an approadmation oflliatndiu 

Read now tha two following excerpt* from Marchette Chute's 
Shstegneart of London. and prapara tha anawera to the questions 
for study* 

(Por text, aae Shakespeare of London. E. P. 

Dutton & Co., focTT 194§| p, 5? beginning with 
A young man up from tha country would* . * 81 
and ending on p. 70 with”, . .satisfy thagrcataat 
theatre -going public in tha world**) 

QUESTIONS FOB STUDY 

9u»>ttanca 

1* What ware the mean* by which the Londoners entertained them- 
selves? 



^ What influence did their taata in entertainment hare on tha kind of 
theater produced for their enjoyment? 

3* Uni the specific references tha author faaa used to document her 

statements* 

iF* 1 ^°«*aMrta ware probably consulted to order to build 

thia "moaain^of iioedon lifa in tha 1580's? 



h fiqifiSt'Miiite't^ you consider appropriate for this passage* 

& ^ th» flrrt p*ratr»ph to be? (IUia*a> 

b#r that thia mem baa baantakan from a kmgar work. > Find the 

ton-word atatomont pctnUnf to the thought devaloped in thia particula.T 
Selection* 

* w 

?• , Howha* th# author uaad paragraph ind an ta tt caa to asaist tha raadar 
in foHowiag tbatbought? 

u^laaaorjr paragraph, a«rva a« a maana 
erf tyingtha aubjoot mattartogothar? 
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&» . Puicn^bi 2 f 2, 0,. and ? all contain words associated Wit|i the . 
th ea te r. Lietthem. Hwr does the choica of these words h#lp to promote 
tht author^ purpose? 

6* Suppose that the author .bad chosen to us# the "young man up from 
toe co unt r y (toe he of the fifrst paragraph) is a lfhk between paragraphs* 
Would this have been acceptable. or Is toe writing better as it; stands? * 

?* Whit two general statements are made about toe London theater 
in paragraph 8? Where are these sentences placed in the paragraph? 
Where are the specific details that develop the general statements? 

How does the sentence structure help you to see the details supporting 
each statement ? 

0* Why do you think the discussion of plays has been left until last? 

Wbet effect is crested in paragraph 8 by bringing together ideas developed 
in previous paragraphs? 

8. The point of view of a writer toward his subject is often shown by 
toe way be writes about it. As Marchette Chute reports the entertain- 
ments enjoyed tor toe Londoners of Shakespeare 1 * time, does she take 
a definite attitude toward these pleasures? Does approval or disapproval 
or any other attitude seem to he implied in her choice of words or the 
way She puts them together? 

10. What qualities in this writing make you believe that this is the way 
things were in Shakespeare’s time? 



EXERCISE 



Suppose a historian in the ftsture were to try to reconstruct our own 
day. what records would be available to him? Select a subject which 
your imaginary historian might choose to pursue: the impact of sports 
on the economy of toe I980 r s; toe Russian and American race in space; 
the importance of television in American life; the development of abstract 
or pop art; the rise of professional football. Determine what sources 
the historian might consult, (ft might help you to think of the kinds of 
records that are kept today: business and legal transaction#, news. etc. 
You might also find it profitable to consult the reference section of your 
library to skim through the various reference books and note the kinds 
of information available. ) Write a short paper in which you discuss the 
sources you have discovered. 



"The Actor in Shakespeare* s Time 

by Marchette Chute 



(For text, see Shakespeare of London: ibid. ; beginning on p. 88 
with 7 Adting vSmn^jrp^iron, . ." 



with "... of the play as a whole. ") 



and ending on p. 89 




QUESTIONS FOR STUDY 

1. What d«rn».nd« did the EU««bathan ctage pat upon the »ctor ? 



2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 



Whywk* ^difficult to make sttbbings and deaths comrfneiagon 
the ISisabetben stage? . 



Wiudwere the two latsicqiiidincatioue of the .set or? 

/» " v * . i ■ . , ; d 

Why do you thfcsk the autbordevotes so much space to the fencing 
matches, duels, end violent deaths? 

What specific references indicate that the author had done considerabl 
research before organising the statement on the actor? 



Structure and 9trle 

1. What necessary skills of the actor mentioned in paragraph 1 are 
later developed more fully, each in an entire paragraph? 

2* The stage -production problem discussed at length in paragraph 5 
was first introduced as a single statement in paragraph 1. Find 
the statement* 

• • • 

- 1 * ^ „ f 

3. hi paragraphs 1 and 2 find other word groups reiterating the state- 
ment that acting was "not an easy profession, 

4. How Ur the general thesis mentioned in question 3 kept alive in 

subsequent paragraphs f Find specific references, 

• , * 

5. In this selection, the author is concentrating on the subject of the 
actor 1 * trainlngt bid has not forgotten that this is only a part of the 
larger subject being developed in Sh a ke epear* of L ondon, Find die 
statements pointing to thi* larger subject, and notice how the author 
manages to keep tms subject before the reader while developing 
the particular subject at hand. 
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Whydo you think i W^iiitoniiaitSocl ^ 1* 

point? earlier Or is it more effective 
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Why doe* the author choose to discuss last the need for t food 
' voice ? B6w hnt she used thd longdisouaeion of acrobatics, fenc- 
ing, and death scenes, to emphasise this requirement? 
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— 4 shd igain in paragraph 4, the author uses a verb 

pim4 iti^pture less definite and less authoritative thwi the other ^ 
yerb'j^ai|i J ’Ped ihthe lame paragraph. In paragraph 7-the same 
structure Wuied in a similar situation. Find the verb phrases. 

structure necessary? Doss ithe use 
ofthis phrase give yoi more* or less* confidence in the author as 
at creator df idautbentic Historical past? 

9. Another aoq^reiiidn used twice in paragraph 7 accomplishes the 
same ourDoae as the verb phrase in question 4* What is the ex- 
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Miami* vt* wmm fe aNw&r &Jm 

ay in boa after- 

~ _ * play is presented. 

Inwriting your account* ugs ' ifither firat or third persoo point of view. 

Here are pine questions to assist you in making your choice of char- 
acters to plAy: 

1* What scenes might you appear in? (Consider the time required to 
change your costume and to pick np any portable stage properties. 
Ybumigfat also consider what eiraplechanges could be made in a 
hasict cpstame ifyouwere pressed for time. ) 

2. How could you alternate the playing of non-speaking perts/’Hb** 
of a messenger* a guard* , a servant* or an onlooker— with the ac t- 
ing of minor roles in which speech and definite character portrayal 



8. 



Are tbire any minor roles you feel should not be played by the s«ne 
actor eyen if it, were possible to do so as far as the time element 
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j - , j **e. Ydur1b«ili»*ii i» to record, with 

make your findings plausible, bow the age in which we 

are now 
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t tMi as signment you hare an advantage over Marchette 

today, and all you need to do la select the 
details that suit your, purpose, use past.t<mse #i jwdinchid* enough evidence 
to inake-yp^ account plan ihla to your hypoihettcal readers. 



Here are soft# £agg^ development: 

Ikihusem^^ gifts*, m6iionpicturea 

1 i ^ \ 

Transportation in the city 
Style# of drdsi F 
Homes and' home life 
Hair styles ot r tbS 1960% 

Ourafteriatics of the entertainer 
Healthand medicine 
Concerns of teen-agers 



After you have selected and limited your subject, you will need to state 
your attitude toward it, a thesis you can support. The neat step will bo to 
look at the elidinice availihle to you in developing your thesis. Suppose 
vour thesis is tRoSiln m andfhshiou were important to the people of the 1 960%, 
Where wcfeld you ftod-hftterislto your conclusions ? There would, 
of course* be advei^ements, pictures, and articles in the periodicals of the 
times, MbtioapiCturee of the period could bS a possible source of evidence. 
Reports on new miracle iabrics from scientific journals might support the 
thesii. Current coimhCnti^ the fashions of the day 

mi^tt also be used. To support another thesis , fh man y households, prepare 
food was a simple, eaa^affair, one could draw on the figures showing the 
g^wSTofthe mxWliQMlSSSbTor on s report of the number of portable 
barbecues Sold inahy given area during the period. Thes e ilhistrations, of 
course, are offered Oituy as examples. The evidence you decide to use in 
ybiir paper will depend upon your choice of a diesis. Although you are not 
*riting a research paper where every statement is documented, you should 
provide enough actual instances to make the rest of your statements believ- 
able,' 



SUGGESTIONS POR REVISION 

After you have set your ideas down on paper, see what you can do to im- 
prove the Organization and structure of your work. Remember the principles 
that you identified in the discussion of the London entertainments and try to 
apply &#m to your writing. 



l| Ci n% wbrd or phrhse perform the same function for you as London 
and Londoner did for Marchette Chute? 

2. Hfrve you orgahisied your writing so that related things are put to- 
gether as ikillfUlly’M they are in the models? 

3. Have you shown by trsnsitional words snd phrases the relationship 
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4. Does your finished paper bring a message to the reader, a message 
that could be stated in a single sentence? Does your title suggest your 

message? 





iffiwrtNMEMT FOR WRITING 



-iSs , i§2iS^^^Ss5SSSS^J:3S~ 

derin^°evalu4ting everylJflUSje «w|k awithttinp, ®!?JZ^ r °oS «ou may pre- 
comment, end&r 

fer to reconstruct a period closer to toe presenx qmjz w » j M «. 

share the experiences of your grandfather as a young nan J 
immigrant from the Old Country e 

The possibiUttes ; are limitless: 

Your mother^ first day at school 

A dinner ascending Mt. Everest w+ _ m ftf 8ea 

A diver discovering a Byxantine wreck at the botto 
A diver beset by a shark in tropical r 

A university student deciding to Join the Peace J?2»5L* 

A foot bal l player on the bench hoping to enter the game 

Before beginning to v^te your first draft* consider 
sible approaches t6 the subject* You may chooseto use J? diary 

point of view* either in thirdoerson may be more 

facts and historical records available* 

REVISING THE FIRST CRAFT 

' After yoa have Written your first dfeft, r*reed your p^er to *e* wheth 
er you have made your account plausible. 

1. If you have matte reference* to * SStten- 

torical personage* have you checked to see that these 

tic? ~ 

2* Have ydu used any of the following methods to give your writing a 
sense ^ reality: 

r * ' . </ . * ' 

a* Specific details 

b. Direct Rotations , . . 

c. Emotional reactions of persons involved 

Stu# your paper ateo to eee whether you here tied your material to- 
2 *ther%y uaing etrucnupal dewlcea. 
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Moat ceUntifle di«co*«riMter* b*«a httMdtd a*for*rww*r* of 
silt' ofus can imagine on^vaguely. Manor writers, batomgr, bare 

trsods cot***! * 



"The Portable P honogr a ph" 

by Walter Van Tilburg Clark 



(Tortext, see "The Portable Phonograph in The, 
Watchful Cod and Other Stories Baadom House, 
NmYor^l4m beginning cmp* 170wiih The 
rttd^ftoiet* trimnnrrdw.. . and anting on p. 188 



. wi& "T* • comfortable piece o f lead pipe, ") 

QUESTIONS FOB STPDT 

* 

Substance 



1* At what time o f year do the events of this story occur? Xn what 
part of the world? 



2* 



What IhrnishingB does Doctor Jenkins have in his cave? How had he 
obtained them? 



3, Why are the mfen living as they caroV Support your answer with clues 
from the story. 



4, How old are these men? 

# 

5, What do you learn about the education and background of these men ? 

8* Have you any idea why the man who wants tc< write suggests that 
"New York”! be played? 

7. Can you think of a ration why the musician prefers Debussy? 

8, 



How ls fhenmsicianta appreciation of the music different trom that 
of tha others? Gan youexgdain why the musician does not 
Doctor Jenkins? 



9. Why doesDoctorJenkins leave me phonograph open? 



10, Do you^mink therela a reason why at leaat one of the men does not 
. offertopUy host at their next meeting? 

11, Why has the author chosen not to tell us in detail of the events that 
. have preceded the incident he is relating? 

12, is there any refere nce' to man s s way of life as a cause for this present 
state of affeirs? Xf ab, where ie it? 
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13* In the paragraph next to the last* the doctor is described ss "peer* 

’as t^SKc Vr-V - 



*•? 



Hir 



14. &^tts< ; p*t*it^ to the csnvs* door. 

Whet significance do you attach to these? 

15. Wtastt is the significance of the last sentence of the story? 

l%i Dc^ the author of tWs sfbiyle*^^^^ 

- -these are the m If ncrt* what other possibilities 

are sugges^d inthestory? 

17* Whatarethe Elements in this Story that make yon accept it? 



Structure and Style •. 

1. Which two of .tbe men do we see most clearly? Select the details 
that enable us to see them* Why diefa't the 
names? Why didn't he describe them all in detail? 
does the author use to describe the man who wanted to write? \«® 
uses the same word to form a manner adverb* ) 

a. Wh»t woraa in the first psragrsph act the mcod of the sto i 7 ? What 
is this mood? What references throw-out the story m »int»ln d» 
same mood? (Consider, for Instance, the fUtf* of the geese ana 
the howl of the wolf. ) 

3* What musical terms are used to describe the s^e^on play^? 

What other words has the author used to describe the music? 

4* : The author compares Doctor Jenkins to a ''prehistoric^ prte*t £?** 
forming a fateful ceremonial rite. " When does he me te *Ms com- 
par Ison? Make a list of references that continue this comparison* 

5. What do you notice about the paragraphing and pimctuation oi 
of the co n versation ? Why has the author paragraphed and punc~ 
tuated in this way? 

6* What la the NP of almost every sentence in the last paragraph? 

Why has the author used this NP? 

7* Where has the author discusjed setting? Why has he chos«n to 
discuss it at this point? Is the season of the year ai^ificant? » 
the region significant? Would the tropics have served the author s 

purpose as well? 

8. There are three parts in thifl story* What is accomplished in each? 

* 

9. Would "The Phonograph 11 be as good a title ss ''The Pbrtable Phono- 
graph"? Why or why net? 
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thesutbor ted md^d;fritb the lines: “Come ag ain, ,r he in- 



vited, "in# week* 



^ ^ ^Ttolnydiffer eat ? 

^114'' ■ 



hare the f New York** How would the 



Purpose : 

v ‘ '• ' - . 

By flow 3fw m aware that the author is using this story to convey sev- 
eral ideas* WKchoftheseidems important? 

After giving this question somethought, write a paragraph or two ex- 

®tory to 

**W—^S^K®^S3S^eSw i M | i®>y to % .itftTsSs 4, - »i- : '■•«> ;n4a fls 

sse# H Turn * • 

*’- • . h^'/Oj^ iiasc^ine* 'iononj*? , ’ 
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PART A 



"The Reading Machine' 1 

by fttorri* Bishop 



(FW tali *m*p» 

• i ^fatguine. March4, 1Q4Y; beginning 

onW 37 wtth i neve tavemed a reading machine. * - 
anoendin 



Professor Entwhiatle. ) 



qOEOTICBS gDR STU DY 
Substance 

1. What present-day trends in society may have suggested the 
subject to the author? 

« *jv* %rbat group of readers does this seem to be directed? CT o what 
group of readers would the situation and the setting be most 

fanUiar?} 



3 . 



What does Professor Entwhis Je’s reading m ac h i n e accomplish? 

How is his definition of reading different from yours? 

The entire essay is developed upon an absurd analogy. What is it? 
What other liaise analogies do you find? 

In support of his machine. Professor 

dent doesnH remember what he reads now. Why isn * * 2 X«m! 

merit sound? What other example of unsound reasoning net previous! 

* can you find? 



♦ 

B, Bo you believe that such a machine could be constructed? Why or 
why not? 

7. Look up the word amphibology . With the meaning of this word as a 
clue; what do you think would fee the status of detriments such as 
Bio-Economics and Business Psychology (Retail)? 

b’ Th. professors of the department mentioned In ^ 

took raou*». Intereet In the machine to make comment*. Whrt U 
t&rtr ruction? Whet 1c the reaction of the profeeaor* who made 
r» co^edte? What la implied by the reaction of the profeesore 

who made no comments? 



STRUCTURE AMD STYLE 



f 12* 



PM?5? B 



5^ywr*"?w -'^r v- 



3, 



How io this 



itoadditte the main idea 

9 what else dona the author accomplish? 




f^£T^v£4^ *< * *J&St P'-gr? : . '•' -iX r f -; &■ ?SV • :.- 

'■-iSI 0 JP|fc3o4 to? plac M, whe ref tiwwtiior might have ended hie 

writing? Where are they? What is gained by including tb3 addi- 
tional material? 



PURPOSE 
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Considering^ dndof reader to whom this is directed, what is the 
author 1 ! purpose In writing this ? What point or points is he trying to make? 
State them briefly. 
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,; Th^11rwt^ the moon will be a week- 
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(For tg& : of n Shaiptldntfoi> th#Mo<»^ 

215 ; March, m^V beginning Oft p # 176 iSffi^S^SeJ^BaF 
dr the moonie, . , • end eivtta|j Ott |)* 177 with . • .takesrqr 
#o^ifeo^leei J ^ "*‘ 
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/tyanuMENT EOS W«mNG 

* i * m * 

lie in the ftohirseHf *ny iwtication xrf thK hrture, 

Do youever imagine the world «« tomorrow? * 
w gloomy a. tlmt preeenteo Sfa»iw^l fedlw^w* trend*, 

3* *^re do you fore.eS? will come to pM.? 

Whet personal dninsrtpid iQiit like to see fuliUlca? 

Keeping your feet pieced on the firm graind of prj»«t 
ledse<^Jutom^lai» the whole gamut of machinee^i^th^ ^ 

bilities, advances in medicine, archit^^e, andf^ gitu- 

you see the fhture? fJ^J^does in iSSSstog the ei - 

ation, as the author of "Sfaunpilring on theMo^ + Mm 

pension of tourism. Or you may prefer to P°^*? idea * below may 
to which the pursuit °* «“°^ er 

Ka jni ffflo itivB to you of ft fhoi&o for w wlopmeot* , waqw 

j^auT«xp«»d more readily. Here are some starting point, for your 

tMnWn * ! School, of the future SS^^StLrrow 

n ab 2ln S 4* 4<soo Teene ger e of the next century 

gasebell in 2500 St "Stee "girl in 2000 A.D. 

House of tomorrow g®y /“Jr" £~*r? 

Mm New bodies for cld 

Fishing on the moon The theme machine 

Tailored by automat 

Before beginning to write, think over all you have 
the stamp of authenticity on a pieceof Srd, or 

posrdbilities of form; a diary, a letter, a con- 

ivm a first person narrative. Remember, also, 

versatfons, descriptive detati, and the reports of witnesses can m**e w 
your account. 

You Win recaU that a logical. ea.tty t2TS«SMe. 

reader to follow your thou pit and to accept what you have to y p 

CTtnnTOfiTTONS FOR REVISION 

r grsrs g.>. 

principles emphasized in this unit: 

1* Do you have a clearly-established purpose in your writing? 

2* Have you organised your material so that it is easy for a reader to 
follow your thought? 



